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the Allies could carry on as usual, for there was at this stage no
U-boat warfare. Neutral commerce could of course do the same,
though belligerents (which in this case meant the Allies) were
entitled by international law to search neutral ships bound for
enemy ports and to seize any goods which came under the
heading of 'contraband'. The principle was clear, but a great
deal of controversy developed between Allied and neutral
governments, more particularly between the British and American
governments, as to what goods should be classed as contraband.
Under modern conditions, when nations fight not with small
professional armies but with the whole of their man-power and
economic resources, almost any articles can be regarded as useful
for war purposes and therefore might logically be treated as
contraband. Fortunately the United States government had
itself, fifty years before, when at war with 'the South' in the
American Civil war, given a wide interpretation to the term
contraband, when its navy searched the ships of European
neutrals trading with the Southern states; and we were able to
take advantage of these precedents. The British grand fleet,
under the command of Jellicoe, had its base in Scapa Flow, a
circular stretch of water surrounded by the Orkney Islands.
Raids were made from time to time on the German bases beyond
Heligoland, and the Germans replied with raids on British east
coast towns, which did little damage, though they caused some
evacuation of schools. Fear of naval bombardment, not air raids,
was the cause of such evacuation as took place in 1914.

The Pacific. On the outbreak of war Japan declared war on
Germany in accordance with the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and
proceeded to occupy Kiao-Chow on the Chinese coast, which
Germany had secured from China sixteen years before. The
German Pacific squadron, however, had not waited for the
Japanese but had steamed out into the Pacific under its admiral,
von Spee. This, the only German fleet at large, caused much
anxiety to the British Admiralty in the first months of the war.
One of its cruisers, the Emden3 detached herself from the rest,
and destroyed fourteen Allied merchant ships before she was
herself tracked down and destroyed by an Australian cruiser, the
Sydney. The rest of von Speeds squadron crossed the Pacific
and in November destroyed the small British Pacific squadron